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EDITORIALS 


COMBATING —When on March 8, 1956 
THE PRICE RISE the steel industry, for the 


second time in less than a 
year, announced an increase in tin plate prices the can- 
ing industry, and the can making firms, registered 
vigorous protests in no uncertain terms. 


This past Monday, June 11, American Can Company 
came up with their answer when President W. C. Stolk 
announced a $27 million program in an effort to keep 
the prices of cans at a minimum. The company will 
install extensive new equipment and operations at vari- 
ous points in the United States to process tin plate and 
steel plate from continuous strips, eliminating to a 
large extent, the use of pre-cut sheets as has always 
been in the past. This new operation will eliminate 
many important processing steps now performed by the 
steel mills. The company will take the plate from the 
steel companies in huge coils, before it has been in- 
spected, chemically treated, or cut into sheets, and 
perform the operations in its own plants, which should 
result in some important savings. 


A large plant is to be built, and so equipped, in the 
Chicago area, with other plants to be equipped for the 
operation at Oakland, California; Tampa, Florida; 
Metropolitan New York area; Los Angeles; Baltimore, 
Texas, and other locations. 


On Thursday of this week, June 14, T. C. Fogarty, 
President of Continental Can Company, came up with 
his company’s answer in the dedication of a new $7 
million Laboratory for research and engineering in 
Chicago. This new research and development center 
is said to be the largest and most advanced under one 
roof, and will be manned by 265 scientists and tech- 
nicians, who will devote their efforts to the develop- 
ment of new metal containers and non-metal com- 
ponents, new machinery to make and close containers, 
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and to new products suitable for packaging, with their 
objective “A better container at a lower price.” 


Continental, too, in its Research Center will be equip- 
ped to use plate in continuous strips in place of pre-cut - 
sheets, to effect every possible saving in the manufac- 
ture of cans. 


S A FET Y —Because of the paramount interest 
PROGRAMS of the industry in safety programs 

at the moment, we begin this week 
the results of a survey conducted by the Bureau of 
Labor and Statistics on ‘““‘Work Injuries in the Canning 


and Preserving Industry.” The results are so broken 


_ down that they give much basic information that can 


prove of value in the current safety programs now 
being conducted by many of our state canners associa- 
tions, and their memberships. 


Results are given separately for the 7 categories 
making up the industry, by plant size, by products, by 
geographic locations, by seasonal characteristics, by 
occupations, so that weaknesses in present programs 
can be quickly pin-pointed for action. The study makes 
interesting reading and should prove helpful to those 
firms cooperating in safety programs. 


PRICE —As the 
DISCRIMINATION House of Representatives 

on Monday, June 11, took 
up the Price Discrimination Legislation for vote and 
debate and promptly passed the measure by a vote of 
393 to 3 and sent the Bill to the Senate. The Bill as 
passed, will sharply curtail the use of the “good faith” 
in meeting competition as a defense against charges of 
illegal price discrimination. Score No. 1 for N.F.B.A. 
and the distributors’ groups who so strongly fought for 
passage of the Legislation. 
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This photo shows an architect’s drawing of a large new tin 
and steel plate processing plant American Can Company will con- 
struct in the Chicago area. The plant, which will process plate 
for can making from 15,000-pound steel or tinplate coils, will be 
part of $27,000,000 construction and equipment project to help 


combat rising tinplate prices, according to William C. Stolk, 


~ 
Canco president. Other facilities for handling plate in coils— 
both for the manufacture of can bodies and ends—will be in- 
stalled at Tampa, Fla.; Oakland and Los Angeles, Calif.; Balti- 
more, Md.; the New York metropolitan area; in Texas and at 
other company locations. 


Canco Announces $27 Million 
Plan To Process Plate 


American Can Company has appropri- 
ated $27,000,000 for installation of new 
manufacturing facilities as a first step 
in combating rising tin and steel plate 
prices, it was announced on June 11 by 
William C. Stolk, president of the firm. 

On March 8, 1956, when the steel in- 
dustry announced that it was raising the 
price of tin and steel plate for the second 
time in less than a year, we issued a 
statement vigorously opposing the new 
rates, he said. We pledged ourselves “to 
continue to resist, with every means avail- 
able, any tinplate price increases we be- 
lieve to be unwarranted and unjustified.” 

We did not issue that statement just 
to hear ourselves talk. It was made with 
a firm resolve to follow the words with 
action. Numerous steel industry state- 
ments over the past months leave little 
doubt that the cost of our major raw ma- 
terial will continue to go up. We have 
decided, therefore, to take drastic action 
now to meet any challenge, Mr. Stolk 
said. 

The company will install extensive new 
equipment and plant facilities at various 
points in the U.S. to process tin and steel 
plate from continuous strips, he ex- 
plained. This, to a major extent, will 
eliminate the use of pre-cut sheets which 
Canco, along with the rest of the can in- 
dustry, has been using up to now, he 
added. 
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“This development means that we will 
take plate from the steel companies in 
huge coils before it has been inspected, 
chemically treated or cut into sheets,” 
Mr. Stolk said. “We will perform these 
operations in our own plants, instead of 
having the steel mills perform them at 
their cost plus a profit.” 


INITIAL STEPS 


He said that among the initial steps in 
the two-year program will be construc- 
tion of a large new plate processing plant 
to be built in the Chicago area. This 
plant, with about 200,000 square feet of 
floor space, when finished, will employ 
500 people with annual payroll and em- 
ploye benefits totalling some $2,500,000. 


Mr. Stolk added that additions for in- 
stalling plate processing equipment will 
be constructed at Canco’s Oakland, Calif. 
and Tampa, Fla. plants. Plate processing 
facilities also will be installed in the New 
York metropolitan area, Baltimore, Los 
Angeles, Texas and a number of other 
locations, he said. 


Commenting on the tinplate price situ- 
ation, he pointed out that since 1946 the 
price of the most commonly used variety 
of electrolytic tinplate has increased 91 
percent, while Canco’s price for standard 
No. 2 food cans has risen only 75 percent. 
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“In other words, in the past decade we 
have ben able to recover through can 
price increases only a part of our out-of- 
pocket expenses resulting from higher 
costs of can making materials,” he said. 


“There are a number of reasons for 
this, but by far the most important is 
competition, not only in our own industry 
but in other industries,” he continued. 
“The steel industry apparently fails to 
realize that its basic material is in the 
strongest sort of competition with many 
other types of packaging materials. 


“In our own industry, hivhly competi- 
tive as it is, a company just cannot pass 
on all of its higher costs. In the first 
place, we at American Can recognize our 
responsibilities to the well being of our 
customers and the general public. Even 
without this sense of responsibility, it 
would have been impossible to raise our 
prices to fully recover out-of-pocket ex- 
penses and remain competitive with other 
container manufacturers.” 

Mr. Stolk said that only through con- 
stant improvements in manufacturing 
techniques and operational efficiency has 
the company been able to absorb substan- 
tial amounts of its non-coverable cost in- 
creases to stay competitive and discharge 
its obligations to customers, consumers 
and stockholders. 


“In spite of this, the savings that have 
accrued through streamlining our opera- 
tions have been more than offset by ever- 
increasing tinplate prices,” he said. Ile 
added that numerous steel industry staie- 
ments over the past months leave litile 
doubt that the cost of the firm’s basic ri w 
materials will continue to go up. 


He said that the company’s decision to 
process its own plate also was influenced 
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by recent technological developments, in- 
cluding the growing use of tinless steel 
plate in can making. The most effective 
iin-free can-making material, he ex- 
plained, is chemically treated _ steel. 
(‘anco’s new program provides for instal- 
lation of equipment at several locations 
for the chemical treatment of untinned 
steel. 

He said Canco also is working on a 
rew process for enameling tinplate in 
continuous strips as it comes off the 
coils and before it is sheared into stand- 
ard-size sheets. 


“The progress made to date by our re- 
search and development program holds 
every promise that in the not too distant 
future we will perfect revolutionary can 
manufacturing processes with the use of 
new can-making materials.” Mr. Stolk 
said. “These developments will make it 
possible to extend the use of our plate 
processing facilities.” 


The present program for which money 
is appropriated will provide facilities for 
processing between 75 and 85 percent of 
the steel and tin plate used by the com- 
pany, he said. 

“The basic element of the coil strip 
operation, as it is known, is the shearing 
line,’ Mr. Stolk explained. “These lines 
include machinery for unrolling the coils, 
inspecting the plate, shearing it and sort- 
ing and stacking the sheets. We will 
have lines to cut plate for both can bodies 
and ends.” 


A number of the shearing lines will 
include machinery for chemically treat- 
ing black steel plate, he said, adding that 
units for enameling the continuous strips 
of plate—either tin or black—are contem- 
plated as part of the sequence of opera- 
tions at certain locations. 


American Can Co.— Expansion of 
American Can Company’s general sales 
department and establishment of four 
container divisions along product lines 
“to take full advantage of present and 
future growth opportunities,” have been 
announced by Edward K. Walsh, recently 
named general manager in charge of the 
firm’s nation-wide sales organization. 


The newly formed product divisions 
and the general managers in charge are: 
food containers, Roscoe M. Roberts; bev- 
erage containers, George F. Henschel; 
fibre and plastic containers (including 
Canco’s fibre milk container), Donald 
Poinier; and non-food containers, Wil- 
lian F. May. 


At the same time, Mr. Walsh announced 
the appointment of William E. Vaughn 
as :ssistant general manager of sales. 


Mr. Walsh pointed out that the new 
con‘ainer divisions will provide more flex- 
ibi!'ty and greater concentration on the 
dev lopment of sales programs tailored 
Spe ifically to each product. More em- 
phasis also will be given, he added, to 
ma:xet research, sales promotion and 
moiv effective use of advertising. 
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UNEVEN FRICE RISE— William C. 
Stolk, president of American Can Com- 
pany, uses graphic chart at Chicago press 
conference (June 11) te show how price 
of tinplate in past 19 years has risen 
more rapidly than price of metal cans. 
Using quarter-pound electrolytic tinplate 
on No. 2 cans as examples, chart reveals 
that while plate prices have gone up 91 
percent since 1954, can prices rose only 75 
percent. Mr. Stolk made comparison in 
announcing $27,000,000 Canco program 
to install new steel and tinplate process- 
ing techniques as means of “combatting 
rising tin and steel plate prices.” 


CANNERS DIRECTORY 


The 1956 Canners Directory, compiled 
end published by the National Canners 
Association, has just come off the press. 
The 48th of these annual compilations, 
which were begun in 1909—two years 
after the Association was founded—the 
new Directory consists of 240 pages, 
bound in a stiff linen cover. The Directory 


lists 2.203 canning firms by states, giving. 


headquarters addresses. The locations of 
2,959 plants operated by these firms are 
given, along with a listing of the products 
packed in each. Membership in N.C.A. is 
indicated and the Directery also lists 
Association officers, staff, branch offices, 
Directors, Administrative Council and 
Committe members for 1956. Also given 
are the membership of the National Food 
Brokers Association and Canning Ma- 
chinery.and Supplies Association. The 
book features an over-all commodity 
index covering 611 different canned items. 


These yearly directories furnish an ex- 
cellent measure of the growth of the can- 
ning industry. As against the 611 canned 
commodities enumerated in the 1956 Di- 
rectory, the first issue in 1909 listed only 
16 products, although fruits, fish, meat 
and some vegetables were grouped. About 
a quarter of a century ago, in 1929, the 
N.C.A. Canners Directory was listing only 
52 products, still grouping some, such as 
berries, meats, soups. Since that time 
many canned products that are common 
today came into being, among them baby 
foods, the citrus packs, fruit and vege- 
table juices, and others, accounting for 


the total of 611 items shown in the 1956 
Directory, which still groups baby foods 
and soups. 


Work on compilation of the data for 
the 1956 Directory was begun by the In- 
formation Division of N.C.A. during the 
Convention and was continuous up to 
publication time. The information is 
gathered through questionnaires sent to 
the individual canning firms and aug- 
mented by data supplied by the offices of 
the state, regional and commodity asso- 
ciations and branch officers of the can 
companies. 


The Directory is widely used as a refer- 
ence work by libraries, federal and state 
agencies and by publishers of other types 
of business directories. Among its prin- 
cipal users are canned foods buyers and 
brokers. The Association furnishes one 
free copy to each of the N.C.A. member 
firms and additional copies to members at 
$1 per copy, but otherwise the Canners 
Directory sells for $2.50 per copy. Orders 
are handled by the Information Division, 
National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


An outstanding display of canned pine- 
apple was made recently in the store of 
Quality Foods, Inc., in the Stonestown 
district of San Francisco, Calif. The event 
was featured as Libby’s Hawaiian Week 
and more than 48,000 cans were used in 
the display. 
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SAFETY 


Work Injuries In The Canning 
And Preserving Industry 


Prepared by 


FRANK S. McELROY and 
GEORGE R. McCORMACK 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
U.S. Department of Labor 


(From BLS Report No. 101) 


THE INDUSTRY RECORD 


In 1954, the injury-frequency rate for 
the canning and preserving industry was 
not far above its record low. The 1954 
rate of 21.7 disabling injuries per million 
employee- hours worked was not quite as 
favorable as the industry averages of 
21.1 and 20.8 in 1948 and 1949, but it was 
better than that for any other year since 
1936 when the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
series of annual injury rates was started. 


During this 19-year period, the can- 
ning and preserving injury-frequency 
rate has fluctuated widely. From 1936 to 
1942 it was rising—from 24.5 to 33.0. 
In 1943, it fell sharply to 25.3, but started 
rising again the following year. This up- 
swing carried it to 30.7 in 1946. A sharp 
downturn carried it to its record low of 
20.8 in 1949, from which it rose again 
to 25.6 in 1951. In 1952 and 1953, it held 
relatively steady and then improved in 
1954. 


The most significant characteristic of 
the frequency rate during these 19 years 
is the wide range of the fluctuations— 
from 33.0 in 1942 to 20.8 in 1949. No 
consistent trend runs through the period, 
but since 1947 it has fluctuated at a much 
lower level than in the previous years. 

Comparatively, canning and preserving 
has been, and still is, a high injury-rate 
industry. Throughout the period of rec- 
ord, its injury-frequency rate has been 
substantially higher than the all manu- 
facturing average and in the food indus- 
try group it has consistently been well 
above the average. Despite its improved 
position in 1954, it was still 82 percent 
above that for all manufacturing and 18 
percent above the average for all food- 
processing industries. 


THE COST OF WORK INJURIES 


No complete count of all work injuries 
experienced in any industry has ever 
been made. Nor are there any authentic 
records of actual injury costs or of the 
losses resulting from injury-producing 
accidents. Any appraisal of the overall 
effects of work accidents, therefore, must 
be based upon gross estimates and quali- 
fied by a number of assumptions. Despite 
the probability of a high degree of error, 


however, some such estimates are desir- 
able to establish a concept of the import- 
ance of the work injury problem. 


The 1954 frequency rate of 21.7 as de- 
termined in the Bureau’s sample survey 
represents approximately 1 disabling in- 
jury during the year for each 24 full-time 
workers in the sample. Assuming the 
representativeness of the sample, the 
total volume of disabling work injuries 
in the industry, therefore, aproximated 
9,500. On the basis of the sample cover- 
age, about 30 of these were death or per- 
manent-total disability cases; about 300 
were cases of permanent-partial impair- 
ment; and some 9,170 were temporary- 
total disabilities. 


The injuries reported in the 1954 sur- 
vey sample had an average time charge 
of 67 days per case. On this basis, the 
total days of disability for the entire in- 
dustry amounted to about 636,000 man- 
days, of which about 177,000 actually 
accrued in 1954. The remainder, of 
course, represents a real economic loss 
even though it is deferred into future 
years. 


On the basis of the average weekly 
earnings of canning and_ preserving 
workers in 1954 ($54.57), the total wage 
loss resulting from these injuries will ap- 
proximate $4,950,000. In part, this loss 
will be covered by workmen’s compensa- 
tion payments financed directly by the 
employers of the industry. But, since 
compensation payments are never equiv- 
alent to full wages, some portion of this 
loss will be absorbed by the injured per- 
sons and their dependents. 


The wage loss, however, does not rep- 
resent the full cost of work injuries. The 
total will include medical and_ hospital 
expenses and a host of so-called indirect 
costs associated with the injury-produc- 
ing accidents. Not much is known about 
the magnitude of these indirect costs, but 
the classic formula of H. W. Heinrich* 
indicates that in total they amount to 
about four times the sum of compensation 
payments and hospital and medical pay- 

*“H. W. Heinrich, Industrial Accident Preven- 


tion, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co. (Third 
edition) 1950. 


ments. Other authorities tend to consider 
the Heinrich ratio too high and the Na- 
tional Safety Council conservatively esti- 
mates the indirect costs as approximately 
equal to the direct employer costs for 
compensation, medical, hospital, and in- 
surance overhead costs. Either method 
produces an impressive total and con- 
firms the rather obvious truism that acci- 
dents are expensive. Broad estimates by 
these methods indicate that the total 
costs of work accidents to employers and 
employees in the canning and preserving 
industry during 1954 ranged somewhere 
between 10.8 and 16.9 million dollars. 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


Safety programs, obviously, are most 
effective when accident-prevention efforts 
are concentrated in the particular opera- 
tions or areas in which the incidence of 
injuries is greatest. 


The objective of this study is to provide 
a working breakdown of the injury ex- 
perience of the canning and preserving 
industry—to identify as closely as possi- 
ble, the particular operations and activi- 
ties in the industry which produce the 
greatest volume of injuries. 


SCOPE OF SURVEY 


The canning and preserving industry 
includes all plants primarily engaged in 
the preservation of fruits, vegetables, 
and seafoods by canning; curing, such as 
smoking or salting; dehydrating or dry- 
ing; freezing; and pickling. Most of these 
plants limit their activities to 1 type of 
processing and, in many instances, to 1 
product. Plants of the latter type operate 
only during the harvest season for the 
specified crop; plants with diversified 
products, however, may operate through- 
out the entire year. Nearly all sections 
of the country have a few plants in the 
industry, but it is heavily concentrated 
in food-producing areas. Plants range in 
size from a few employees to several 
thousand. 


Plants participating in this survey 
were requested to report their injury ex- 
perience by operating department in ad- 
dition to the customary summary. De- 
tailed reports were received from 1,802 
canning and preserving plants, nearly 
50 percent of all plants in the industry 
and more than 3 times the number in- 
cluded in recent annual surveys. The 
cooperating plants employed nearly 133,- 
000 workers, approximately 61 percent 
of the industry’s average employment 
during 1952. The reported data were 
classified into various sub-groups to show 
the differences in injury experience pre- 
vailing within the industry. 


The injury-rate comparisons in this 
report are based primarily upon injury- 
frequency and injury-severity rates com- 
piled under the definitions and procedures 
specified in the American Standurd 
Method of Compiling Industrial Injury 
Rates, as approved by the American 
Standards Association in 1945. ‘he 
standard rates have been supplemented 
by an additional measure of injury sever- 
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ity designated in this report as the aver- 
age time charge per disabling injury. 


COMPARISON BY 
INDUSTRY DIVISION 


The canning and preserving industry is 
composed of seven major divisions each 
of which specializes in a particular proc- 
ess or in handling a particular kind of 
product. These divisions are made up of 
plants producing: (1) canned fruits, 
vegetables, and soups; (2) canned sea- 
food; (8) cured fish; (4) dried and de- 
hydrated fruits and vegetables; (5) 
frozen fruits, vegetables, and seafoods; 
(6) pickled fruits and vegetables, and 
sauces; and (7) preserves, jams, and 
jellies. 

Variations in the injury rates of these 
divisions were striking. The highest in- 
cidence of injuries occurred in the sea- 
food canning plants with an average 
injury-frequency rate of 33.2. The low- 
est of the divisional frequency rates was 
for the plants producing pickled fruits 
and vegetables, and sauces, 18.9. Signifi- 
cantly, even the lowest of these divisional 
frequency rates was substantially higher 
than the all-manufacturing average for 
1952, 12.2. 

Two other divisions had relatively high 
frequency rates. These were 30.5 for the 
dried and dehydrated fruits and vege- 
tables division and 25.8 for the frozen 
fruits, vegetables, and seafoods division. 
Rates for the other 3 divisions clustered 
in a narrow range between 21.8 and 23.3. 
The largest division, canned fruits, vege- 
tables, and soups, which includes nearly 
two-thirds of the employment in the in- 
dustry and thereby exerts a very great 
effect upon the overall industry average, 
had a frequency rate of 22.9. 

The variations in injury severity were 
equally striking when all injuries were 
taken into account. The average number 
of days lost or charged per disabling in- 
jury ranged from 10 days per case in 
the frozen fruits, vegetables, and sea- 
foods division to 18 days in the cured fish 
division. The incidence of death cases, 
however, was too low to have statistical 
significance in the interdivisional com- 
parisons. In respect to permanent-par- 
tial impairments, the volume of cases was 
sufficiently large to eliminate the influ- 
ence of chance cases in most divisions. 
The highest incidence of permanent im- 
pairments occurred in the frozen fruits, 
vegetables, and seafoods division, 1.2 
cases per million employee-hours worked. 
The canned fruits, vegetables, and soups 
division and the preserves, jams, and jel- 
lies division had comparable rates of 0.8 
and 0.7, respectively. 

he range in the average time loss re- 
su'ting from temporary disabilities in 
th different divisions was surprisingly 
nurrow. For 3 divisions the average was 
15 days per case; for 2, 16 days; for 1, 
17 days; and for another, 18 days. 

‘n terms of injury frequency, there- 
foe, the divisional comparisons indicate 
a veed for increased accident-prevention 
ef! rts throughout the canning and pre- 
se:ving industry. These efforts should 
be particularly vigorous in the seafood 
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canning plants, the plants producing 
dried and dehydrated fruits and vege- 
tables, and the plants producing frozen 
fruits, vegetables, and seafoods. The 
frozen fruits, vegetables, and seafood 
plants should give particular attention to 
hazards which tend to produce permanent 
disabilities since their ratio of such cases 
was considerably higher than prevailed 
in any other division. 


PLANT-SIZE COMPARISONS 


The size range of plants in the canning 
and preserving industry is quite wide. 
Those reporting in the survey ranged 
from very small establishments employ- 
ing fewer than 10 persons during their 
operating season to huge units employing 
more than 2,500 workers. In terms of 
establishments the highest concentration, 
65 percent of the sample, fell in the range 
of 20 to 250 employees. In terms of em- 
ployment, however, the range of high 
concentration was narrower. Approxi- 
mately 30 percent of the plants in the 
sample, falling in the size range of 100 to 
499 employees each, reported 43 percent 
of the employment. The very large 
plants, those with more than 1,000 em- 
ployees each, comprised only 2 percent 
of the sample in terms of establishments, 
but accounted for 25 percent of the total 
employment reported. 


The injury experience of the plants in 


_the various size groups followed a rather 


typical pattern. The 4 largest plants, 
each employing 2,500 or more workers, 
had by far the lowest average frequency 
rate, 10.1. The very small plants, those 
employing fewer than 10 workers each, 
were next in line with an average fre- 
quency rate of 19.9. This was followed 
closely by the average of 20.9 for the 
plants employing 10 to 19 workers. 


The highest average level of injury 
occurrence was in the range of 20 to 249 
employees. In this high-rate area, the 
plants with 20 to 49 employees and those 
with 100 to 249 employees had approxi- 
mately equal frequency-rate averages, 
29.2 and 29.9, respectively. Those em- 
ploying 50 to 99 workers had a somewhat 
lower average rate, 24.9, but they were 
still in the high-rate range. In the broad 
range from 250 to 2,499 employees, there 
was a remarkable consistency in the aver- 
age frequency rates. The 3 size groups 
in this range had average-frequency 
rates of 23.2, 23.1, and 22.9. 

Like all averages, these size-group 
rates conceal the wide variations in indi- 
vidual plant rates within each size classi- 
fication. Actually, 50 percent of the re- 
porting plants had zero frequency rates 
for the year. Most of these either were 
small or operated only a part of the year. 
There was, however, 1 plant which accu- 
mulated 700,000 employee hours during 
the year without a disabling injury. An- 
other had 550,000 hours without a dis- 
abling injury. In addition, there were 3 
plants, each of which had more than a 
million hours worked, with frequency 
rates of less than 5. One of these, with a 
frequency rate of 4.5, reported more than 
12 million employee hours. Another had 
a frequency rate of less than 2. 


At the other extreme, 23 plants had 
frequency rates of more than 250 and 77 
others had rates in excess of 100. At this 
adverse end of the scale, 12 percent of 
the reporting plants, employing less than 
7 percent of the workers, experienced 29 
percent of the disabling injuries and 21 
percent of the total amount of time lost 
or charged. 

Despite these wide internal variations, 
the size-group averages strongly support 
several general conclusions. It is obvious 
from the experience of the very large 
plants that the incidence of injuries in 
canning and preserving operations can be 
held to relatively low levels. It is equally 
obvious that increased safety activities 
are called for in all plant-size groups up 
to 2,500 employees, with particular em- 
phasis upon accident prevention in the 
plants ranging in size from 20 to 249 
employees. 


(Continued next week) 


CANNED PEACH GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced that further consideration 
will be given to views concerning the pro- 
posals to revise the Department’s grade 
standards for canned clingstone and can- 
ned freestone peaches and has extended 
to December 31, 1956, the time for sub- 
mission of further views and comments 
on the proposals. Any exceptions or 
views on the proposals should be filed not 
later than that date with F. L. Souther- 
land, Chief, Processed Products Stand- 
ardization and Inspection Branch, Fruit 
and Vegetable Division, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


MED FRUIT FLY FIGHT 


A contract to aerial spray some 180,000 
acres of Florida’s southeastern coast with 
baited insecticide to kill the Mediter- 
ran fruit fly has been awarded to the 
United-Heckathorn Company. The con- 
tract for approximately $500,000 provides 
that the acreage involved will be treated 
three times. The contract price does not 
include the cost of bait attractant, which 
is to be supplied by USDA and will in- 
volve an additional expenditure of about 
$500,000. Areas to be sprayed lie between 
the Everglades on the west and the 
Atlantic shoreline on the east, and extend 
to and include West Palm Beach on the 
north and Kendall, south of Miami, on 
the south. Not all the area will be cov- 
ered; there will be many blocks in metro- 
politan Miami, for instance, and areas 
covered by water courses or mangrove 
swamps that will not be sprayed. 


The brokerage business of William J. 
Lindenberger, San Francisco, Calif., who 
passed away last month, is being con- 
tinued under this name and without any 
change by Thomas J. McGuire, Bruce 
Crane, Elgin Juri and Norman B. Holt. 
This is in accordance with the expressed 
wishes of the former owner and founder. 
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The Mold Count School sponsored by 
the Indiana Canners Association and Pur- 
cue University in cooperation with the 
National Canners Association, will be 
held at Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana, July 11 thru July 20. The School 
is open to Midwestern tomato products 
packers. 


Phillips Packing Company stockholders 
met at the main office in Cambridge, 
Maryland, on June 12, and elected the fol- 
lowing. Directors: Albanus Phillips, Jr., 
Theodore Phillips, L. B. Phillips, Jr., W. 
G. Winterbottom, Jr., Robin M. Kirwan, 
Warrington Harris, E. C. Hopkins, Jr., 
J. Allen Meekins, George N. Jones, and 
Calvin W. Mowbray. 

Immediately following the stockholders 
meeting the new Board met to elect the 
following Officers: Albanus Phillips, Jr., 
iresident; Theodore Phillips, Executive 
Vice-President; L. B. Phillips, Jr., Vice- 
President; W. G. Winterbottom, Jr., Vice- 
President; Robin M. Kirwan, Vice-Presi- 
dent in charge of Production; E. C. Hop- 
kins, Jr., Vice-President in charge of 
Sales; C. Richard Drescher, Vice-Presi- 
cent in charge of Frozen Foods; Harold 
D. Shriver, Treasurer; Chalres D. Sped- 
den, Assistant Treasurer; Warrington 
Harris, Secretary; Calvin W. Mowbray, 
Assistant Secretary; and Albert E. Lank- 
ford, Comptroller. 


Calumet-Dutch Packing Company, She- 
boygan, Wisconsin, have appointed Perry, 
Smith & Hart, brokerage representatives 
in the St. Louis, Missouri market to suc- 
ceed James Moore, recently deceased. 


Tatum Canning Company, Tatum, 
South Carolina, will no longer be oper- 
ated as a partnership. C. I. Chipley of 
Homestead, Florida, has sold his interest 
in the firm to L. E. Pence of Tatum. No 
changes in the policy of the company are 
contemplated. 


Ocoma Foods Company — William E. 
Carey has been appointed Vice-President 
and Director of Sales of the Ocoma Foods 
Company, Omaha, Nebraska, Division of 
the Consolidated Foods Corporation. 
Since 1954 Mr. Carey has been Assistant 
National Sales Manager for Minute Maid 
Corporation. He was National Retail 
Sales Manager for the Snow Crop Divi- 
sion of Clinton Foods when Snow Crop 
was acquired by Minute Maid. Ocoma 
Food Company, formerly known as 
Omaha Cold Storage Company, became 
a subsidiary of Consolidated Foods last 
November. Its operations include frozen 
foods, quick frozen prepared foods, proc- 
essing and distribution of fresh and 
frozen poultry, and butter and eggs, in 
addition to cold storage warehousing, and 
the manufacture of mixed feed. 


Northwest Canners & Freezers Asso- 
ciation will hold its Summer Meeting at 
the Inglewood Country Club Seattle, 
Washington, July 27. The Business and 
Speaking Program will be held during the 
morning, and the Annual Golf Tourna- 
ment and other recreation, in the after- 
noon. Buffet luncheon will be served at 
noon, and a dinner in the evening. 


James M. Shriver, President of The 
B. F. Shriver Company, Westminster, 
Maryland, and known nationally through- 
out the canning industry, has been 
awarded a “Certificate of Merit in Agri- 
culture” by the University of Maryland. 
The award was presented at the annual 
Commencement exercises of the Univer- 
sity on Saturday, June 9. The B. F. 
Shriver Company operates 25 company 
owned farms with a total acreage ap- 
proximating 4500 acres and additional 
acreage is contracted with local farmers. 
The firm maintains a well organized farm 
department for service to growers, and 
has a long record of cooperation with the 
Agricultural Department and Extension 
Service of the University. Mr. Shriver 
for many years has served on important 
National Canners Association commit- 
tees, is a past President of the Tri- 
State Packers Association, and is cur- 
rently Vice-President of the Pennsylvania 
Canners Association. 
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DOUBLE DELIGHT—Identical twins, Sally and May Jones, 
34, years old, of Van Nuys, Calif., help kick off National Mayon- 
naise and Salad Dressing Week, June 21-30, with this tasty giant- 
size salad. Sally, left, is applying the salad dressing while May 
is in charge of the mayonnaise. Mayonnaise and Salad Dressing 
Week is a project of the National Mayonnaise and Salad Dressing 
Manufacturers Association and is being carried on with the co- 
operation of Owens-Illinois Glass Company. Paul T. Frisch of 
McCormick & Company, Inc., Baltimore, is association president, 
while William A. Murray of the H. W. Madison Company, Cleve- 
land, is chairman of the Publicity Committee. Mr. Murray urges 
retailers to take advantage of this promotion by displaying may- 
onnaise and salad dressing and related products. 
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Musselman Scholarship — Keith B. 
Wolff, 17-year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Burton D. Wolff, Gettysburg, Route #3, 
has been awarded the third annual C. H. 
Musselman Company Scholarship at Get- 
tysburg College according to an an- 
nouncement by the faculty committee on 
scholarships. The four year undergradu- 
ate scholarship, set up by the C. H. Mus- 
selman Foundation, will cover full tuition 
under the comprehensive fee plan. Wolff, 
graduated from Biglerville High School 
with the class of 1956, will enter Gettys- 
burg College in September, majoring in 
business administration. Controlling fac- 
tors of the scholarship, established in 
December, 1953, are “character, need for 
assistance and academic ability.” Other 
items being equal, preference may be 
given to applicants planning business 
administraticn or chemistry as major 
subjects. Wolff’s father is a year round 
employee of the C. H. Musselman Com- 
pany, an additional factor used for spe- 
cial consideration in awarding the schol- 
arship. Previous winners, Burnell R. De- 
hoff, Biglerville, and Ralph W. Shaeffer, 
Table Rock, are presently students at 
Gettysburg College. 


Silver Shore Cooperative, Sodus, New 
York, successors to the Wegner Canning 
Corporation, have appointed the Hudson 
Brokerage Company of New York City, 
representatives covering Metropolitan 
New York and Northern New Jersey 


area, 


Institutional Wholesalers — To better 
facilitate an expansion program, the 
Macon Grocery Company, Macon, Geor- 
gia, is changing the name of the company 
to Institutional Wholesalers, Inc., effec- 
tive July 2. There will be no change in 
ownership or personnel, and all business 
will be transacted under the new name. 


DEATHS 


Clarence R. Barnhart, Chairman of the 
Board of the Winorr Canning Company, 
Circleville, Ohio, died on the morning of 
June 12 at Berger Hospital in Circleville, 
following a heart attack. Mr. Barnhart, 
who was 70 years old, began his career 
in the industry as Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Pressing & Orr Company from 1910 
to 1912. When the company was reor- 
ganized in 1912, he became Secretary- 
Treasurer and served in that capacity 
uncil 1942, when he became President and 
General Manager, after the death of 
Howard A. Orr. He served as President 
until January 1955 when he _ became 
Chairman of the Board, and Howard M. 
Ory was elected President and General 
Minager to sueceed him. Mr. Barnhart 
se:ved on numerous industry committees, 
an! served as a Director of the National 
Caners Association. During World War 
li .e was appointed to work with OPA 
on vehalf of the Ohio Canners Associa- 
tio.. He is survived by his wife, one 
dai vhter, and four sons. His son, Em- 
me’, of Circleville, is now Secretary- 
Tr isurer of the Winorr Canning Com- 
pany. 
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Continental Can Company’s new $7 million laboratory for re- 
search and engineering in Chicago is the largest and most ad- 
vanced under one roof in the can-making industry. 

The Research and Development Center includes more than 
260,000 square feet of floor space. By the end of the year 600 


people will work here about half of which will be scientists and 
engineers. They will develop new containers, new machinery to 
make and close the containers, and new products for packaging 
in metal and related materials. 


Continental Can Opens New Research and 
Development Center 


Continental Can Company June 14 offi- 
cially opened its $7 million metal Re- 
search and Development Center in Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Nearly 600 people — 265 
scientists and engineers — will work at 
the new center, which is the largest and 
most advanced under one roof in the can- 
making industry. 


Located at 76th Street and Loomis 
Blvd. in south Chicago, the center will 
service the company’s 41 plants in the 
metal division. It was designed by Chi- 
cago architects, Schmidt, Garden, and 
Erickson and erected by the George A. 
Fuller Company. 


DEDICATION CEREMONIES 


In the dedication ceremonies, attended 
by company officials and employes of the 
Laboratory, T. C. Fogarty, President of 
the Company, said that this new Labora- 
tory is the company’s vote of confidence 
in the future of the metal container and 
reminded that the can’s simple advan- 
tages over most other forms of packaging 
will keep it a strong contender in the cur- 
rent packaging revloution. 


Research, he speculated, could double 
the industry’s output of metal containers 
in five years. He pointed to the tremen- 
dous market potential for cans in car- 
bonated soft drinks, and fluid whole milk 
alone, which research has just recently 
made adaptable for packaging in cans. 
He predicted that the greatest growth in 
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metal container production over the next 
decade would come from such products 
not previously packaged in metal con- 
tainers. The wide use of cans for frozen 
citrus juices today, a postwar phenome- 
non, illustrates the new market possi- 
bilities for the can making industry. 


“Research is our pass word to new 
markets,” Mr. Fogarty said. “It has al- 
ready taken us a long way toward eman- 
cipating the can making industry from 
its dependence on strategic supplies of 
tin. We are now investigating methods 
of freeing the industry eventually from 
complete dependence on steel. We are 
trying out alternate metals with a de- 
clining price curve, even though they may 
still be prohibitively expensive at the 
present time.” He also mentioned the 
great market potential of blends of ma- 
terials such as steel and plastic, or steel 
and fibre in a single container. 


Another major goal of research refer- 
red to by Mr. Fogarty is more efficient 
high-speed can making and can closing 
machinery, both of which Continental de- 
signs and manufactures. Faster can mak- 
ing and closing machinery can increase 
volume, and does help to reduce unit 
price, which is a critical factor in the 
relation of the can to its future markets. 
He mentioned the new Continental 423 
HCM Can Closing Machine, which at 
1200 per minute, closes cans twice as 
fast as the rate of a machine gun, as 
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satisfactory machinery 
through research. 

The New Laboratory is fully equipped 
to achieve research and engineering 
goals, he said. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The three-story building, with more 
than 260,000 square feet of floor space, 
is a fireproof structure of reinforced con- 
crete beam and flat slab construction. 
The building is of low, modern design. 

Except for the executive offices and 
main lobby, the air-conditioned center is 
without windows. The facade of the 
building is relieved, however, by extruded 
aluminum crossgrids and sculptures in 
cast aluminum and terra cotta. The art 
treatment symbolizes the can-making’ in- 
dustry’s economic and social contribu- 
tions to the country. 


development 


The windowless construction will per- 
mit greater use of space. Offices, labora- 
tories, and engineering’ sections will have 
three unbroken walls for equipment and 
work areas. Designed to meet the com- 
pany’s research needs for the next 25 
years, the center insures maximum in- 
terior flexibility. Walls are hollow and 
can be easily moved to meet future re- 
search demands. They are faced with 
semi-glazed tile. 


FACILITIES 


The building houses a modern 6,000 
volume library, complete pilot areas for 
can-making and can-closing equipment, 
and advanced chemical, physical, and mi- 
crobiological laboratories. Equipment has 
also been installed for designing, produc- 
ing, and testing can-making and closing 
machines. 


The laboratory is complete to an ultra- 
modern test kitchen and facilities for a 
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jaste panel to help develop new products 
suitable for canning, as well as to perfect 
metal packaging improvements. 


There is an experimental machine tool 
shop, 6,500 square feet of controlled tem- 
perature storage rooms for testing shelf 
life, machine design facilities and equip- 
ment assembly areas, in addition to the 
pilot areas. 


DESCRIPTION 


The advanced technical facilities are 
reflected in the strikingly modern lobby 
of the building as well as the functional 
executive offices on the main floor. The 
high ceiling lobby is faced with deep 
green Vermont marble. The corridors of 
the administrative office area on either 
side of the lobby are panelled in drift- 
wood finish birch. The offices themselves 
are decorated in tones of brown with 
accents of yellow and burnt orange. — 


The terra cotta and aluminum sculp- 
tures which break up the exterior planes 
of the building were executed by Milton 
Horn of Chicago. 


There are three compositions in cast 
aluminum, representing a farmer, a 
mother and child, and a woman. Located 
on the upper part of the front of the 
building, they are repeated five times. 
The aluminum cross grids intersect the 
sculptures. 


The farmer symbolizes the role the can- 
ning industry has played in giving farm- 
ers greater outlets for their products. 
The mother and child represent the con- 
tribution the industry has made in light- 
ening the work of mothers as well as pro- 
viding children with more varied diets. 
The third aluminum sculpture — “The 
Woman”’—depicts the leisure time women 
enjoy because of the convenience of can- 
ned products. 


There are four pieces of terra cotta 
sculpture which are used on the lower 


section of the facade of the building. The 
smaller two, covering an area of approxi- 
mately 16 square feet, symbolize the main 
sources for foods which are canned— 
farming and fishery. They will be used 
twice on the lower projecting section of 
the building facing south. 

The two other sculptured terra cotta 
reliefs cover an area of 35 square feet 
and symbolize the role of research and 
engineering. They will dominate the set- 
backs of the main entrance. 

Lenvik Ylvisaker, General Manager of 
the Metal Division Research and Devel- 
opment Dept. is in charge of the metal 
research and development program in 
Chicago. 


Hungerford Fire—A fire on Tuesday 
evening, June 12, desrtoyed a wooden 
frame warehouse of the Hungerford 
Packing Company, Hungerford, Pennsyl- 
vania, used for storage of inactive ma- 
chinery and supplies. The 107 ft. by 25 
ft. warehouse contained tomato and onion 
production equipment and other miscel- 
laneous items. There was no machinery 
in the building that was to be used for the 
approaching bean pack, so that no loss 
of production will be suffered due to the 
fire. The loss, which will run to several 
thousands of dollars is adequately cov- 
ered by insurance. The tomato and onion 
machinery will be replaced before these 
packing seasons arrive. 


Conventions and Schools 
(Continued from page 3) 


NOVEMBER 15, 1956- JANUARY 1, 
1957—HOLIDAYS ARE PICKLE DAYS. 


NOVEMBER 18-19, 1956 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION—42nd An- 
nual Convention, Yorktowne Hotel, York, 
b's. 


NOVEMBER 26-27, 1956 — oHio cAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, 
Hotel Carter, Cleveland, Ohio. 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1956 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1956 — TRI - STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Haddon-Hall, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 


DECEMBER 13-14, 1956 — NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
7ist Annual Meeting, Statler Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


JANUARY 6, 1957—NATIONAL FROZEN 
FOOD CONVENTION, N.A.F.F.P., N.A.F.F.D., 
Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


JANUARY 27-30, 1957 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore. 


JANUARY 24-25, 1957 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, 34th Annual Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 16-19, 1957 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND ALLIED INDUS- 
TRIES, Annual Convention, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 1957—NATIONAL CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES, 
Annual Convention, Chicago, Illinois. 


MARCH 25-26, 1957—cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 53rd Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara-Biltmore, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 


l-quipment in Continental Can Company’s new $7 million labo- 
ratory for research and engineering in Chicago includes this Cal- 
lahan Gang Die Press. The machine utilizes coils of steel instead 
of sheet stock in the manufacturing of can ends at high speed. 
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Among the precesses examined at Continental Can Company’s 
new $7 million research and engineering center in Chicago is 
this one: Thermal death time retorts used in calculating process- 
ing time in order to insure adequacy of processing. 
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CROPS and WEATHER 


Prospective 1956 planted acreage of 9 
vegetables for commercial processing is 
about 9 percent more than last year, ac- 
cording to a June 11 report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
9 crops are: Green Lima Beans 111,250 
acres; Snap Beans 152,490 acres; Beets 
for Canning 20,720 acres; Cabbage for 
Kraut (contracted) 9,820 acres; Sweet 
Corn 469,980 acres; Cucumbers for 
Pickles 129,070 acres; Green Peas 504,100 
acres; Winter and Spring Spinach 25,070 
acres; and Tomatoes 355,550 acres. 


ASPARAGUS 


CALIFORNIA—June 4—Production is 
past its peak and most growers feel that 
there will be the usual decline in produc- 
tion during the month of June. 


BRIDGEVILLE, DEL., June 8—Late 
starting. Short crop; about two-thirds of 
1955. 


ST. ANNE, ILL., June 9—Crop down 
10 to 15 percent. 


TRI-STATES, June 12—Receipts still 
low with estimate of about 80 percent 
pack. Slight, if any improvement in qual- 
ity, with receipts from contracted acre- 
age down a little, while open market re- 
ceipts improved slightly because of fresh 
market drop. 


BEANS 


BRIDGEVILLE, DEL., June 8—String- 
beans: All planted. Same acreage as last 
year. Will be late. Should have 1% tons 
per acre; same as 1955. 

Limas: Just started to plant. Acreage 
cut 25 percent. 


NEW YORK, June 12—Snap: Planting 
behind schedule, but warm weather help- 
ing to catch up. Expect early pack to be 
late. 


SPIRO, OKLA., June 7—Green: Acre- 
age twice as large as last year. This is 
not the general rule in this area as acre- 
age is in the main less than last year. All 
acreage, due to cool weather, is 10 days 
to 2 weeks late for harvest. 


PENNSYLVANIA, June 11— Snap: 
Crop ranges from fair to good; expect to 
harvest the first on June 25. 
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Limas: Have completed 20 percent of 
planting but none up as yet. 


TRI-STATES, June 12—Snap: Begin- 
ning to harvest crop. Late plantings look- 
ing good but early plantings not so good. 
Little insect damage. About 85 percent 
planted in Western Maryland. 

Limas: Continuing to plant and some 
up and looking good. 


WISCONSIN, June 11 — Weather hot 
and dry with few scattered showers. 
About 50 percent planted and looking 
good. 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS., June 9—Have 
50 percent planted. First plantings are 
coming through. 


CORN 


BRIDGEVILLE, DEL., June 8 — Fin- 
ished planting on Sweet Corn with same 
acreage as last year. 


MINNESOTA, Jume 11—Had a general 
rain on June 6 but more needed; tempera- 
tures in the 90’s. About 70 to 75 percent 
planted on schedule. 


NEW YORK, June 11—Planting too 
fast after late start with the result that 
bunching is expected at harvest. About 
50 percent planted, which means plant- 
ing is not up to schedule. 


OHIO, June 11—Estimate a drop from 
8500 to 8000 acres due to lateness of sea- 
son. 


PENNSYLVANIA, June 11 — Rain 
needed; Area around Lancaster had light 
damage from hail. Growth still below 
normal but color is showing up better. 


TRI-STATES, June 12—90 to 100 per- 
cent planted with little replanting needed. 
Variable stands but mostly good. 


WISCONSIN, June 12—Approximately 
75 percent planted. 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS., June 9—Near- 
ly ideal conditions since beginning of 
planting, with the result that 75 percent 
ef acreage now planted. Height of 4 to 
5 inches reported on first plantings. 


PEAS 


MINNESOTA, June 12—Expect to be- 
gin harvesting Alaskas about June 18 to 
20, but rain is needed before that time. 


Blooming, but heat could reduce yields 
and advance harvest date. 


NEW YORK, June 12—Estimate 7700 
acres for canning. Some in bloom and 
crop looking good. 


OHIO, June 12 — Harvest to be late, 
about June 14 or 15. 


PENNSYLVANIA, June 12 — Started 
harvesting June 11 but damage from 
frost decreased yields about 50 percent; 
Late plantings looking better with ex- 
pectations of good crop. Aphids bad in 
some areas. 


TRI-STATES, June 12—Growing con- 
ditions were generally ideal with tem- 
peratures average or above in the day 
and a little below average at night. Rain- 
fall about normal but some areas need 
rain. Harvest of Alaskas just about com- 
pleted with exception of Western Shore 
of Maryland where first plantings yielded 
poorly; later yields are better. Some 
bunching of Sweets on Eastern Shore of 
Virginia with resultant by-passing of 
some acreage. Generally excellent qual- 
ity but again Western Maryland had but 
about 50 percent yields. Second spraying 
needed on Aphids. 


WISCONSIN, June 12 — Hot weather 
has started normal harvesting of Alas- 
kas in Southern part of State. Hot 
weather causing blossoms to drop which 
may mean below normal yields. Some 
treating for aphids. 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS., June 9—Near 
normal temperatures during week which 
has favored rapid crop growth, although 
soil in most areas has become dry. Plant- 
ing will be completed in the North next 
week. Crops continuing to look gener- 
ally good. At present all fields need rain. 
General increase in aphid infestation has 
taken place during the week, and treat- 
ment will be started this week-end. 


TOMATOES 


CALIFORNIA, June 4—Off to a good 
start. Total acreage figure may be in- 
creased due to reports of considerable 
open acreage. Expect trouble at harvest 
time due to the increased acreage in rela- 
tion to capacity of processing plants. 


STOCKTON, CALIF., June 6—Grow- 
ing conditions excellent. Larger plant- 
ings than last year with considerable 
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MARKET NEWS 


open acreage. Yield equal or better than 
last year. Have turned down considerable 
acreage; doubtful if all can be processed. 


~T. ANNE, ILL., June 9—Planting 10 
days later than 1955. 


INDIANA, June 12— Temperatures 
ranging from 70 to 85 degrees with light 
vains reported in parts of State. Outlook 
fair to good and expect plantings to be 
couipleted about June 14. Crop about a 
week late and now doing some culti- 
vating. 


REEDS SPRING, MO., June 11—Crop 
is in fine condition at present time. Have 
had much needed rains; believe crop is 
abcut week later than last season. Favor- 
able weather from now to harvest could 
overcome this factor. Expect to be pack- 
ing by August 1. 


CEDARVILLE, N. J.—June 13—Will 
be about 2 weeks late; Condition improv- 
ing and crop prospects more favorable. 


NEW YORK, June 12—Plantings to 
end this week with about 13 to 14 thous- 
and acres. 


OHIO, June 12—Acreage dropped 500 
acres from original estimate of 22,500. 
Need rain at this time. 


PENNSYLVANIA, June 12—An esti- 
mated 23,000 acres with some replanting 
necessary. A little cut worm damage. 


TRI-STATES, June 12—Showing good 
vigor and growth after cold weather. 


FRUIT 


DELAWARE & MARYLAND—June 9 
—Apples: Third cover spray is being ap- 
plied and orchards with heavy sets being 
thinned. Weather has been favorable for 
the sizing of apples and peaches. 

Strawberries: Nearly all have been 
picked in the Salisbury area with about 
three-quarters on the Northern Penin- 
sula. Only about 10 percent has been har- 
vested in the Northern counties. 


BUCKFIELD, MAINE, June 12—Ap- 
ples: Cold and wet weather causing some 
freezing and poor pollination. Everything 
late. 


NEW YORK, June 12—Apples: Expect 
light yields on processor varieties. 


OTHER ITEMS 


CEDARVILLE, N. J., June 13— Pump- 
kin: \Vill soon begin planting. 


NE\V YORK, June 12—Spinach: Start- 
ing harvest with normal yields. 


FA!SON, N. C., June 10—Cucumbers 
for P-kles: 75 pereent of normal; crop 
late. |): amaged by late frost on two occa- 
sions. iring April and May. Cool weather 
throu: 1 June 9 further retarded develop- 
ment. This is generally true for acreage 
i So: ‘h Carolina, North Carolina and 
Virgin sa, 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Buyers Watching Crop Picture — Higher 
Prices Expected—Southern Tomato Canners 
Withdrawn—Spinach Firm, Shipments Heavy 
—Corn Cleaning Up, S.A.P. Bookings Heavy 
—Pea Pack Running About Same As Last 
Year—Bean Stocks Light, But Few Offered 
-——Fish Packs Late—Citrus Juices Advance. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., June 15, 1956 


THE SITUATION—Most Canned food 
buyers in this area are showing a disposi- 


tion to limit their operations as much as 
possible at this time. Explanation is 
traced to the new pack position, many of 
which are either now being processed or 
will be shortly. Many feel that there will 
be curtailed packs of a number of items, 
but whether they will offset some of the 
carryover stocks remain to be seen. 


Meanwhile, there is no pressure on the 
market and in most instances the offer- 
ings are limited. Growing weather condi- 
tions in most sections of the country im- 
proved substantially the past week and 
most crops made good progress. 


Robins even-flo 
HOT WATER BLANCHER 


With the new Robins Even-Flo 


Hot Water Blancher, you’re assured of per- 
fect, uniform blanching. Stock feeds into 
baskets formed by separators on the lower 
wire mesh belt, and is carried steadily through 
the blanching tank. No pile-ups or uneven 


ae distribution. The top belt eliminates floaters, 
Si assures thorough immersion of stock. 
Hydraulically operated blanching tank lowers 
Jed for easy cleaning. All parts are readily 


accessible. 


See your Robins 
Representative, 


or write direct for APPLES + ASPARAGUS + BEETS + CORN + DRIED BEANS 
complete details UMA BEANS « MARMALADES OLIVES ONIONS + PEACHES 
on specifications, PEAS PEPPERS PICKLES POTATOES ¢ PUMPKIN 


prices, delivery 
information. 


SAUERKRAUT SHRIMP « SPINACH « 
BEANS 


Robins 


ANO COMPANY, INC. 
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THE OUTLOOK—New pack prices on 
many of the major items should be com- 
ing on the market shortly. While some 
may average unchanged from the last 
prices quoted on 1955 packs, there will be 
many where price advances will occur 
based principally on the higher produc- 
tion costs. There was an opening level 
named on Maine sardines and the price 
was well above a year ago confirming this 
trend. It is realized that canners now 
face a higher wage level. This, with ad- 
vanced prices for cans, cartons, oil and 
many other incidentals, and higher prices 
expected to be named by growers to can- 
ners all point to at least firmness when 
1956 price schedules are issued. 


TOMATOES — Most Maryland tomato 
canners withdrew offerings on Standard 
303s, and also 1s, indicating a clean-up. 
There were some scattered offerings of 
2%s at $2.05, which price is somewhat 
below recent asking levels and also a few 
10s for which most sellers asked $7.00 
per dozen f.o.b. shipping point. 

Texas canners withdrew all offerings 
and latest reports from there indicated 
that the pack may fall short of last year’s 
limited production of 1,500,000 cases. 
These canners are not sold out, but with- 
drew in order to check on sales already 
made. They are expected to re-enter the 
market shortly probably at higher levels. 
There continued to be some offerings out 
of Florida at 92% cents for 1s standards, 
$1.20 for 303,s $1.95 for 2%s and $6.75 
for 10s, f.o.b. cannery, per dozen. 

In the Tri-State area the season is re- 
ported from two to three weeks late, 
which will mean that the Fall will have 
to be warm if crop losses through early 
frost are to be avoided. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — All markets 
are reported in a tight position and there 
is not much chance of any early offerings 
of new packs from the Tri-State area. It 
will be well into August before some of 
these packs are ready for shipment. 

There were offerings of tomato catsup, 
10s, at $2.50 per dozen, delivery New 
York City and tomato juice 10s at $5.75 
also New York City. Tomato paste 10s, 
California pack, 25 percent solids was of- 
fered here at $16.50 per dozen and f.o.b. 
California at $15.00 per dozen. For fancy 
46 percent solids f.o.b. Pennsylvania 
shipping point the asking level was $31.20 
per dozen. For 20 percent solids fancy 
f.o.b. Maryland there were some offerings 
in the market at $15.00 per dozen. 

On Puree, 1s fancy averaged $1.15 f.o.b. 
Maryland for 1.045 sp.g., and for 1.05 
sp.g. New Jersey, the market was $9.75 
for 10s. For the same pack f.o.b. Cali- 
fornia the market was $8.75 per dozen, 
and for 1.05 sp.g., f.o.b. Utah shipping 
points the asking basis was $9.75 per 
dozen f.o.b. 


SPINACH—A firm market was noted 
in the East and canners have shipped 
heavily. There is not much offered for 
sale at this time. Business has passed at 
$1.25 for fancy, 303s, $1.90 for 2%s and 
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$6.50 for 10s, f.0.b. Maryland shipping 
area. 


CORN—Supplies are getting close to 
the vanishing point. Offerings in the mar- 
ket are moderate and the demand quite 
broad. In new pack corn some canners 
stated that they have already accepted 
enough S.A.P. business to move their en- 
tire output for the 1956 esason. Others, 
however are still booking. There were 
also reports that full acreage has not 
been contracted by many canners and 
that there is little prospect of getting it. 
There are also reports that in instances 
replanting has been necessary due to poor 
germination. 

Spot offerings f.o.b. Eastern cannery 
areas included fancy cream style 303s, at 
$1.50, extra standard at $1.40 and fancy 
whole kernel golden at $1.60, all per 
dozen. 


PEAS—tThe overall pack picture points 
to a production around the levels of a 
year ago in the East. All sorts of weather 
was encountered the past week and some 
damage was reported in sections of lower 
Delaware and Maryland. Few prices have 
been named so far on new packs while 
eanners holding S.A.P. bookings were 
content to wait and see what packing 
results may eventually be. There was a 
round lot of fancy garden run sweets re- 
ported sold at $1.45 per dozen. with the 
buyer to move out the purchase within 
90 days. Another large sale of 10s, gar- 
den run sweets, was reported made at 
$7.25 per dozen. 


SNAP BEANS—Reports indicate that 
holdings of unsold beans are decidedly 
light and that during the past two 
months there has been a steady buying 
movement which has cut the supply 
sharply. There has also been a heavy de- 
mand by institutional buyers. Meanwhile, 
the crop situation in the Tri-State area 
points to considerable delay due to the 
unseasonable weather. What offerings 
are on the market are at firm prices. 
Some fancy French style was offered at 
$1.50, extra standard at $1.30 and stand- 
ards at $1.00, basis 303s, per dozen f.o.b. 
There were also some extra standards 
303s, 2, 3 and 4 sieve pod run at $1.30 and 
standard 3, 4 and 5 sieve pod run at $1.15, 
all f.o.b. per dozen. 


MAINE SARDINES — Opening 1956 
prices were announced by some canners 
on the basis of $8.00 per dozen keyless, 
quarters f.o.b. shipping point. This is 
about $1.50 per case advance as com- 
pared with the opening level the year 
previous. It reflected higher prdouction 
costs such as advanced labor, tin, oil, car- 
tons and other incidentals. The fish run 
so far is very small and packing to date 
is estimated from 5,000 to 10,000 cases. 
Meanwhile, there is an excellent demand 
inasmuch as stocks unsold from the pre- 
vious pack both in packers hands and in 
consigned markets were the smallest in 
many years. The feeling is that an excep- 
tionally heavy call will be noted for this 
fish all through the season due to the 
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small stocks held by both buyers and re- 
tailers. 


COLUMBIA RIVER SALMON — The 
Columbia River will re-open to commer- 
cial fishing and packing June 20. The 
pack for the first part of the season which 
ended almost a month ago was a keen 
disappointment. Supplies everywhere are 
light. Reports in the market are that can- 
ners were considering a price advance 
and that this may approximate at least 
$1.00 a case. The River has been unusu- 
ally high for the past few weeks and in 
some sections the crest was not expected 
to be reached for a few weeks. It is due 
to the rapidly melting snows in the moun- 
tain regions. This may mean another 
period of poor fishing operations. 

Meanwhile, the Alaskan season is start- 
ing late. No new prices have come out of 
that region as yet. Spot markets are 
experiencing a fairly good call for both 
Columbia River and Alaskan salmon, but 
this year the outlook is none too good to 
meet all demands. 


CITRUS JUICES —A strong market 
was featured. Grapefruit juice advanced 
2% to 10 cents a dozen, while orange 
juice was moved up 5 cents a dozen on 
the 46 oz. size. Most of the canners re- 
mained out of the market on quotations 
covering blended, but there were a few 
offerings at a higher schedule, the ad- 
vances approximating 2% to 5 cents a 
dozen. 

Current prices were as follows: Sweet- 
ened orange juice early pack 2s $1.27% 
to $1.87, 46 oz. $2.80 to $2.90, Mid-sea- 
son $1.40 and $3.10 and Valencias $1.42% 
and $3.20 respectively. Unsweetened or- 
ange juice, midseason 2s at $1.40 and 46 
oz. $3.10, with Valencias $1.42% and 
$3.20. Blended sweetened and unsweet- 
ened and unsweetened 2s $1.17% and 46 
oz. $2.55. All were per dozen, f.o.b. can- 
nery. For grapefruit juice sellers quoted 
sweetened on the basis of 95 cents for 2s 
and $2.05 to $2.10 for 46 oz. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Quiet But Strong — New Pack Pea Prices 
Named—Spot Corn Tight—Beans Hesitant 
—Tomatoes Strong And Tight—Citrus Ad- 
vances—Applesauce Stocks Cleaning Up— 
Northwest Begins On Strawberries. 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, Ill., June 15, 1956 


THE SITUATION — This week found 
trading still very much on the quiet side 
and sellers are hoping it’s the lull before 
the storm. Now packs are almost upon 
us and the trade should be ready to re- 
plenish stocks once they are in a posi- 
tion to buy the kind and quantities of can- 
ned foods they need. Illinois pea canners 
are now under way and Wisconsin proces- 
sors are just around the corner. Apricots 
and sweet cherries should get started this 
month on the West Coast which will be 
the beginning of another pack of fruits. 
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MARKET NEWS 


in the face of very little selling pres- 
sure, markets continue to show consider- 
alie strength all down the line. Citrus 
juice is especially strong and it’s reach- 
ing a point where a buyer has to know 
someone if he wants to buy this item. 
Pineapple canners in Hawaii have an- 
nounced higher prices on pineapple juice 
which have been expected for some time. 
Some prices have been named on the new 
pack of peas by Illinois canners and they 
are somewhat higher than last year which 
also have been expected. Wisconsin can- 
ners, however, are still sitting tight as 
this is written. Commitments against the 
new packs have been heavy as Chicago 
buyers have not hesitated to get on the 
band wagon in the face of very tight spot 
markets. Canners generally should have 
a very active shipping session when new 
goods are ready. 


PEAS—Although most pea canners in 
this area seem reluctant to quote on the 
new pack of peas, one Illinois canner de- 
cided to start the ball rolling this week. 
This list offers fancy 1 sieve Alaskas in 
303s at $2.55 with 2s at $2.20 and 3s at 
$1.70. Extra standard 3s list at $1.50 
with 4s at $1.40 and standard fours are 
held at $1.30. Fancy 2 sieve in tens are 
at $13.00 for Alaskas or Alsweets with 
3s at $9.50. Extra standard 3s are $8.50, 
4s at $7.75 and 5s at $7.50. Standard 
fours are held at $7.25. This price list has 


fancy grade at about the same levels as 
last year but lower grades are higher on 
all sizes. 


CORN—Corn planting is late and the 
pack will start that way unless real warm 
weather makes up lost ground and, judg- 
ing by several days here in the nineties, 
it might do just that. The spot market 
continues very tight with prices strong. 
Standard cream style, where it can be 
found, is bringing $1.20 for 303s and 
$7.50 for tens but stocks are very limited. 
Fancy cream is strong at $1.55 and $9.50 
while whole kernel is bringing $1.60 and 
$9.75. However, little or nothing is of- 
fered on the open market and these prices 
represent billings on shipments against 
contracts. 


BEANS—Southern canners are offer- 
ing new pack beans but they are not in- 
clined to do any trading in view of raw 
stock costs. Standard cuts in 308s are 
firm at $1.15 with extra standards at 
$1.25 although the trade are showing re- 
sistance to these price levels. However, 
Chicago distributors are having their 
troubels finding the kind and quantities 
they need and prices may not make too 
much difference, at least until another 
pack gets under way in Wisconsin and 
New York. 


TOMATOES — The market is strong 
and tight in these quarters and it won’t 


be any different until new tomatoes are 
ready. Extra standard 303s sold here this 
week at $1.65 and one lot of 2%s went 
at $2.85. A few extra standard ones are 
listed at $1.15 and that makes up the 
market. Eastern canners will sell a lot of 
standards here for rush shipment when 
the pack starts if prices are anywhere 
near what Chicago buyers consider rea- 
sonable. Maybe they will sell them re- 
gardless. 


CITRUS—This market is really becom- 
ing a toughie much to the surprise of 
some Chicago distributors. Each passing 
week finds the situation tighter than the 
previous week and with prices at higher 
levels. Currently, grapefruit juice is firm- 
ly held at $2.05 for natural with blended 
at $2.55 and orange at $3.10 all in 46 oz. 
tins. Sales of grapefruit juice are either 
held to fifty percent of orders or is not 
being sold at all. A lot of canners would 
like to have some of that juice back that 
they sold at $1.60 not too long ago which 
is an indication of what can happen 
where citrus is concerned. Many canners 
are no longer on the open market but are 
shipping juice only against contracts 
placed earlier. 


PINEAPPLE — Island canners. an- 
nounced a price increase on pineapple 
juice this week to become effective short- 
ly. Juice is being sold at present on the 


ALL KINDS 


Why 
Langsenka 


STAINLESS: STEEL 


TANKS 


Are the Standard of the Canning Industry 


@ Outperform, outlast all others! 


@ Fabricated from heavy gauge stainless steel, 
reinforced with hot rolled steel bands. 


@ Channel legs extending to top of tank provide extra 
strength and stability. 


@ Tank walls are easily cleaned with 
a hose. 


@ Concave bottoms drain readily. 


Available for cooking, heating or 
storage in 100 to 1600 gallon ca- 
pacities. Supplied with coils, valves, 
agitators and motors if desired. 


Write for full details. 


LANGSENKAMP 
STAINLESS STEEL 
TANK with 
Kook-More Koils 
and 3-Way Valve 


LABEL 
LITHOCGCRAPHERS 


‘BEDFORD VIRGINIA 


227 EAST SOUTH STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, 1NDIANA_ 
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basis of $1.87% for 46 oz. tins in the 
islands and will move to the basis of 
$2.00. This move has been expected in 
view of much higher prices on competi- 
tive juices and the fact that even the old 
timers cannot remember when pineapple 
juice sold at such low level. Shipments 
will be heavy in the face of the increase. 


APPLESAUCE — Unsold stocks are 
cleaning up very nicely despite prices 
which have been moving up the past 
couple of months. Fancy sauce out of 
New York sold here this week at $7.50 
for tens and $1.40 for 303s. It’s still too 
early to make any predictions about the 
new pack but some of the experts feel the 
above prices will look mighty good to the 
average buyer when new prices are 
named. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS—Canners that 
pack strawberries in this area are just 
about under way on another pack and 
that will be the start of a fruit pack 
which will run into September. Fancy 
grade strawberries are listed at $2.05 for 
eight ounce and $3.50 for 303s with choice 
at $1.90 and $3.25. Sweet cherries are 
supposed to follow next but all reports 
reaching here indicate nothing but 
trouble. The pack of black sweets will 
be hurt especially and some canners do 
not expect to pack at all while others will 
operate only on a greatly curtained basis. 
The spot market is strong on all fruit 
items at present and should continue that 
way in view of unsold supplies. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Sales Exceed Expectations—Asparagus Con- 
dition Much Improved, Packing Ends—Low 
Grade Beans Cleaned Up—Spinach Moving 
Well—Tomato Stocks Badly Broken—Pine- 
apple Juice Advances — Peaches Active — 
Cherry Packing About To Begin 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley, Calif., June 15, 1956 


THE SITUATION — Weather condi- 
tions continue very favorable for canning 
crops in California and packs of some 
lines may be larger than seemed likely 


when flood conditions prevailed last win- 
ter. Late spring rains caused bui little 
damage and warm weather is now the 
general rule. The only section of the 
State in which rainfail has been below 
normal, is the extreme southern section, 
centering around San Diego, where pre- 
cipitation is less than one-half the nor- 
mal. 


Sales of both canned fruits and vege- 
tables have been rather above expecta- 
tions in recent weeks and carryovers into 
the new season will be comparatively 
light. Shipments are also at a higher 
level than was expected, so warehouse 
holdings are down. Operating costs con- 
tinue to rise and this is encouraging 
many buyers to anticipate requirements 
on a rather larger scale. A feature of the 
week has been an advance in the price of 
canned pineapple juice, with this ranging 
from four to seven percent. 


ASPARAGUS—Canning of asparagus 
for the season is nearing an end with the 
market for the full list in much better 
shape than it was when it began. Many 
distributors have already contracted for 
their supplies for the full selling season, 
confident that these can be moved without 
difficulty. Export markets have been very 


-brisk, with the government assisting in 


making the movement overseas possible. 
Price lists have remained unchanged in 
recent weeks. 


SNAP BEANS—The green bean mar- 
ket is quite active and some of the lower 
grades that were in such heavy supply 
for a time are now quite closely sold up 
with some operators. Standards in No. 
303 size that moved for a time at $1.10 
are now priced at $1.20 and $1.30. Stocks 
are described as being in about the best 
shape in the last two years. 


SPINACH — California spinach of the 
new pack has been moving in a highly 
satisfactory manner, with some canners 
unable to fill orders in full. Prices are 
firm, with sales of fancy around $1.15 for 
No. 303, $1.60 for No. 2% and $4.75 for 
No. 10. Nationally advertised brands are 
quoted well above this price range. 


TOMATOES—Tomato planting is still 
under way in some districts and this may 


easily be of record size. Canned stocks 
are quite badly broken with most can- 
ners, with some items difficult to locate. 
Stewed tomatoes are still available. Ship- 
ments are still going forward on the 
tomato list and carryovers will be few in 
number and quantities, in distinct con- 
trast to the showings of some recent 
years. 


PINEAPPLE JUICE—A feature of the 
week has been the bringing out on the part 
of one of the largest packers of pineapple 
in the Hawaiian Islands of a new juice 
list at higher prices. This was quickly 
followed by new lists on the part of other 
operators. One of the new lists quotes 
No. 2 juice at $1.07; No. 211 at 77% 
cents, 46 oz. at $2.25 and No. 10 at $4.65. 
The new packing season is getting under 
way and will be in full swing within a 
few weeks. 


APPLESAUCE — The canned apple- 
sauce market remains largely unchanged, 
with most canners engaged largely in 
shipping against the heavy orders placed 
in recent weeks. Prices on blended fruit 
are centered around $1.35 for the No. 305 
size, with Gravenstein applesauce priced 
at $1.45. Sales of No. 10 blended fruit are 
largely at $8.50, with Gravenstein at 
$9.00. 


PEACHES—The demand for Elberta 
peaches continues very active, with 
stocks of sliced about exhausted in all 
sizes. Stocks of halves are in a few hands 
and these, too, are in limited supply. This 
situation suggests that heavy bookings 
may be expected when canners are in a 
position to name prices. Just what the 
price to growers will be is still a question 
but this will probably be decided upon at 
an early date as early fruit will soon be 
ripening. 


CHERRIES—The canning of cherries 
will soon be under way and it may be that 
a large pack will be made in California, 
as the crop here is of large size. A rather 
small crop is in prospect for the Pacific 
Northwest. Fancy Royal Anne cherries 
are available in this market at from $4.25 
to $4.50 for fancy No. 2%s, with choice 
quoted around $4.15 and standard at 
$3.50. 


The 
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